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The English Scheme for Church Reunion 


Prepared by the Federal Council’s Commission for the Study of Christian Unity 


The Outline of a Reunion Scheme issued in February, 
1938, by the Joint Conference of the Church of England 
and the Evangelical Free Churches of England is the fruit 
of eighteen years of discussion. Charles Clayton Morri- 
son, editor of the Christian Century has called it “by all 
odds the most inclusive ‘blue print’ of union which has 
as yet been offered for discussion.” 

In 1920 the Lambeth Conference of Anglican Bishops 
had issued an Appeal to all Christian People, formally in- 
viting the authorities of their churches to confer with re- 
spect to “common endeavors” and “the realization of the 
unity of Christ’s Church.” 


Preliminary rejoinders were made by the Federal Coun- 
cil of Evangelical Free Churches of England in 1920 and 
1921; and in 1922 a Joint Conference of representatives 
of these bodies and of the Church of England convened at 
the Lambeth Palace and set up a joint committee of the 
two groups. Successive committees have been authorized 
from time to time down to the present date. Many of the 
same persons have been continuously related to these joint 
committees from the first. 

In 1935 a Sketch of a United Church was issued as an 
interim report calling the churches to “a new stage of 
enquiry.” 

The present Outline develops the Sketch into a working 
plan. “It embodies in substance and often in the original 
form, all the agreements hitherto reached in the Joint Con- 
ferences since the issue of the Lambeth Appeal in 1920, 
and much also from the scheme of union under discussion 
in South India.” 

Even so, as is most important to note, the document 
still falls within the stage of discussion only. Formal 
negotiation has not been reached. The members of the 
Joint Conference are not authorized on behalf of their 
respective churches to consider actual reunion on the 
basis of the Scheme; and—as the Archbishop of York 
was at pains to explain in submitting the Scheme for 
Anglican consideration—they are not personally com- 
mitted to any of its particular details. 

The Scheme, in nineteen sections, is published in thirty- 
five pages. This means that its substance has been enor- 
mously compressed. At the same time all the more im- 
portant details have been covered. Before attacking these 
it will be safe to venture upon a brief preliminary charac- 
terization of the Scheme as a whole. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 
In the most proper and literal sense it is a scheme of 


reunion between an ancient church of a closely-knit 
national community and its ecclesiastical daughters, all of 
whom have been continuously embraced within a common, 
highly homogeneous Christian culture. Consequently, 
even when the same ecclesiastical issues are concerned, 
the atmosphere of discussion is very unlike that which 
envelops conversations between churches of different na- 
tions. A “tight little Island” may assume fundamental 
common viewpoints to a degree not possible within a single 
nation whose civilization derives trom widely different 
racial origins, as does that of the United States. 

Breathing the sure sense of national cultural unity as 
its native air, the Scheme is able also to assume that the 
churches seeking reunion already possess spiritual unity 
in the Christian faith, and that the immediate problein is 
one of devising an appropriate ecclesiastical order. The 
Scheme is strongly institutional ; it takes it for granted that 
the church is to be highly organized. Anti-institutional- 
ists, like the Quakers, find no logical place in it, though 
the reunited church will “have to consider what fellowship 
it can give to |such] devoted followers of Christ.” 

The essence of the Scheme—and a partial explanation 
of its choice in details for elaboration—is its sincere effort 
to combine three polities—Episcopal, Presbyterian and 
Congregational—in the constituent framework of the 
reunited church; and at the same time to conserve all the 
essential values in the distinctive traditions of the several 
types of churches uniting. No one of the present churches 
is to be absorbed in any other. “Our ideal of reunion,” 
the Scheme asserts, “is one of unity with variety.” ‘The 
value of the present varieties of emphasis in Christian 
faith and experience must be preserved [but] these very 
varieties should be varieties within the life of one Body.” 
Consequently, within the reunited church the “united ele- 
ments would retain much that had long been distinctive 
in their methods of worship and service.” 

Reunion, however, does not presume to effect the com- 
bination of the existing churches without change. In any 
such coming together, some element, obviously, has to 
accept what to it is a novel usage or constitution. In this 
case, the most extreme demand for change falls upon the 
congregationally-organized churches. ‘These are asked to 
accept the theory that conciliar authority in the church 
proceeds from the top down. The three grades of church 
councils—the national general assembly, the diocesan 
synod and local congregation already exist in all the 
churches concerned in reunion. The superior councils 
are already representatively constituted by delegates from 
the lesser ones. 
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Now, however, the congregational element in the re- 
union is asked to agree that “each synod or council should 
accept the authority of the wider fellowship in those re- 
spects which seem to that fellowship to be essential.” This 
amounts to lodging final ecclesiastical authority in the gen- 
eral assembly. In effect, this is Presbyterianism. 

But all three non-Episcopal types of churches—Metho- 
dist, and Presbyterian as well as Congregational—are 
asked also to accept a constitutional episcopate as a dis- 
tinctive element in church government. The existing 
bishops of the Church of England become bishops of the 
reunited church; and in the act of its inauguration, minis- 
ters selected by each of the Free Churches will be ordained 
as bishops of the reunited church. The episcopal system 
is thus permanently established as a structural character- 
istic. 

The existing status of all others, both members and min- 
isters in the several churches, is carried over into the re- 
united church. The combined membership of all the 
churches becomes its membership and the total body of 
all their ministers becomes its ministers in full standing. 

It is obvious that these combinations of ministers and 
members, within a common scheme of erganization and 
practice, will incorporate within the reunited church ex- 
treme differences as to the meaning and interpretation of 
the episcopate. Apostolic succession, for example, is 
neither affirmed nor denied and the question of its bearing 
upon the validity of the ministry is not raised. Through- 
out the Scheme conflicting theories are ignored. The 
form and function of the reunited church is indicated, but 
not the particular sanctions and rationalizations upon 
which either is based. 

For example, the’ issue which the Edinburgh Report 
calls the chief barrier to reunion, namely that of “deeply 
divergent conceptions of the church,” is merely avoided. 
Whether the church is “given” or “gathered”; whether 
it belongs to the authoritarian or personal type cannot be 
determined on the basis of the Scheme. There is similar 
failure to take sides with respect to the more specific issues 
of the sacraments and the ministry, which loomed large 
in World Conference discussions. 

In short, the major difficulties of reunion are faced only 
in terms of their structural effects. The Scheme outlines 
what would happen if the churches reunited on the terms 
indicated, but not how anyone would explain the grounds 
of their union. 

The assurance of successful reunion is based rather upon 
the results of a process of “growing together in one life, 
and of advance toward complete spiritual unity.” During 
the initial stage difficulties are anticipated. The Scheme 
will not work with complete smoothness, and the reunited 
church pledges that, during this period, it will not “know- 
ingly transgress the long-established traditions of any of 
the churches from which it has been formed.” 

All told, as a plan of ecclesiastical organization, the 
Scheme combines a strong and definite structure with 
provisions for permanent variety, representative govern- 
ment with a recognition of the supreme authority of 
Christ, and unity within one nation with “responsibility 
toward the whole Church of Christ throughout all the 
world.” Its announced goal is “the full union in one 
It is thus 


body of all parts of the Church of Christ.” 
catholic with a distinct English flavor. 

The complete freedom of the church from the state in 
matters of faith, worship and government, is explicitly 
asserted ; but—perhaps in view of the happy adjustment 
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of relations by the Church of Scotland—it is added that 
this “does not necessarily preclude some form of state 
recognition.” 


First REACTIONS TO THE SCHEME 


The Scheme already has been received by the Church 
of England Assembly and referred for study to its con- 
stituent congregations. It will have wide discussion both 
by individuals and in committees and assemblies. In his 
letter of transmittal, the Secretary of the Federal Council 
of the Evangelical Free Churches suggests that the re- 
spective churches will probably “remit the matter to a com- 
mittee of their own before bringing it before its full annual 
assembly.” It will be some time, then, before the re- 
sponses of the churches are officially made. 

On the other hand, the English Scheme draws so exten- 
sively on the widely-discussed South India Scheme, and 
is in most respects so similar to the Sketch of a United 
Church which has been before the public since 1935, that 
probable reactions can be fairly well predicted on the basis 
of scattered comments which have already appeared. 

In general these comments confirm the recent diagnosis 
of the general problem of unity by the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order, which located the chief difficulty 


in the area of orders and sacraments. 


Action of English Baptists 

A semi-official action by the Council of the Baptist Union 
of England and Wales has declared that unity on the 
basis of the Scheme is not possible for Baptists, because 
they cannot “(1) recognize infant baptism as an alterna- 
tive to believer’s baptism; (2) admit the necessity of epis- 
copacy, either as a method of government or as a means 
of imparting validity to the ministry ; (3) or acknowledge 
a sacerdotal interpretation of the pastoral office.” As an 
alternative, the Baptist Union invites the other churches 
to join in exploring the possibilities “of a federation of 
equal and autonomous churches.” 

The issue over infant baptism has already been noted. 
The reader will have to judge for himself whether the 
Scheme implies a “necessity of the episcopate” rather than 
its expediency ; and whether it does express or involve a 
sacerdotal interpretation of the pastoral office. 


Anglo-Catholic Viewpoints 


Comment on the Scheme from the standpoint of the 
“Catholics of the English Church” appears in the March 
16, 1938, issue of the Living Church; first in an editorial 
and also in a contributed article by an English writer, 
Rev. W. G. Peck. While the editorial turns thumbs down 
on the Scheme as an “attempt to agree on secondary mat- 
ters without agreement on primary ones, and as calculated 
to result in a body of Christians tied together with a com- 
mon ministry and common liturgy but divided in the most 
fundamental convictions of the Christian faith,” it thinks 
its discussion will perhaps lead to another and more prac- 
tical scheme, and calls on Anglican Catholics to develop 
proposals similarly explicit from their standpoint. 

The contributed article stresses difficulties, from the 
Anglo-Catholic viewpoint, of the transitional stage during 
which a body of non-episcopally ordained ministers have 
full legal status of ministers of the reunited church. It 
also finds the Scheme lax with respect to the creeds; and 
it views with alarm the fact that the church’s commission 
to ministers to celebrate communion is to be expressed 
merely in a rule of order rather than an article of faith. 
The unity achieved under the Scheme, says the writer, 
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would be merely nominal because catholicly-minded 
Anglicans could not, as a matter of principle, concede 
many of its terms. 


A Representative Congregational Voice 


A more favorable, but still qualified, verdict on the 
Scheme is reported from Rev. J. D. Jones, D.D., president 
of the National Free Church Council of England and 
Wales. Dr. Jones is moderator of the International Con- 
gregational Council and has been moderator of the 
Federal Council of the Free Churches. He declares that 
union on the basis of the Scheme “is not yet practical 
politics.” The fundamental issue is one of order and 
sacrament. Personally, Dr. Jones says, he would have 
no difficulty in accepting the episcopate as a method of 
government ; but the truths of the freedom of the Spirit 
and the priesthood of all believers are integral to the Gos- 
pel and would have to be more freely and unreservedly 
recognized in an acceptable plan of union. 


An Influential American Editor’s Opinion 


In the 1938 Spring Volume of Christendom, Dr. Charles 
Clayton Morrison writes on the South India rapproche- 
ment with direct reference to the English Reunion Scheme, 
the text of which is printed in full in the same issue. 

Along with numerous other Americans, Dr. Morrison 
had been asked to advise the United Church of South 
India with respect to certain modifications of the South 
India Scheme which it desires to have introduced in more 
explicit accord with the Free Church standpoint. 

First, the South India Free Churchmen want to know 
whether they should hold out for the right to grant author- 
ity to laymen to celebrate the Lord’s Supper under excep- 
tional circumstances. Dr. Morrison writes them they are 
hardly justified in making this a sine qua non for their 
participation in the Scheme. 

The South India Free Churchmen ask, secondly, 
whether they should insist upon the practice of intercom- 
munion by the negotiating churches before union takes 
place. Again Dr. Morrison says “no.” Rather “let the 
South India Churches patiently endure the difference of 
practice until these differences disappear in the united 
church.” 

In the third place, South India Free Churchmen desire 
to accept the Apostle’s and Nicene Creeds “as ancient wit- 
nesses to the faith which the church still holds and which 
is continuously confirmed in the spiritual experience of 
the Church of Christ,” but not as “safeguarding that 
faith,” as the present draft of the plan of union (follow- 
ing the Lausanne phraseology) proposes. Here the 
editor’s advice is that the Free Churchmen continue to 
insist on their own viewpoint. The faith is one thing; 
the creeds quite another thing. While the two cannot 
be torn apart, the former is the gift of God; the latter, 
the work of men. 

The creeds, indeed, have value as “exercising a whole- 
some constraint against erratic heresies which would de- 
stroy the faith yet not binding the church, but leaving it 
free to bear its own witness in such an ideology as its 
living faith may require.” 

It is the Holy Spirit in the church, rather than the 
creeds which safeguards the faith. To insist on this point 
will be to “clarify the discussion of every issue which now 
confronts the ecumenical movement in Christendom.” 

The reader must judge whether this expresses any more 
than the characteristic anti-creedal position of the more 
radical Free Church bodies. 
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These samples of immediate reactions indicate that the 
English Scheme is fulfilling its purpose, which was to pro- 
voke discussion. They show only that the winds blow in 
about the direction which would be expected considering 
their various sources. These first words are not neces- 
sarily last words. They merely start the process which 
may finally translate the Scheme to terms of actual nego- 
tiations for union. 

Is it desirable that proper agencies of the American 
churches should draw up a corresponding scheme of union 
with modifications which would make it authentic and 
applicable for the United States? The appearance of the 
English Scheme of Reunion naturally raises the question. 

The English scheme was developed in the conviction 
that “there can be little valuable discussion of reunion in 
England until a scheme is suggested.” Has such a stage 
been reached with us, and is the time ripe for passing from 
the consideration of general principles to formulation of 
concrete terms? In England this has not been the work 
of a day or a week, but of nearly two decades. 

If the churches of the United States have to contemplate 
any such long-drawn-out process, is it not high time 
that they began to work at it? 


Tue SCHEME IN DETAIL 


Passing now to the contents of the Scheme, an attempt 
will be made to summarize its major topics briefly, mak- 
ing large use of abbreviated quotations, some of which 
will obviously require the full context for their complete 
understanding. 


1. The Church and Its Unity 


“The Body of Christ, the One Church, consists of all 
the redeemed in Christ, in this world and in the world 
beyond our sight, . . . united with Him and in Him with 
one another... .” (p. 10) “... It is the will of God 
that in this world the spiritual unity of His Church should 
be manifested in a visible society. . . .” (p. 9) 

There must be one Body because there is one God and 
Father of all. “. . . The test of all local schemes of union 
is that they should express locally the principle of the 
great catholic unity of the Body of Christ.” (p. 10) 
“The ‘charismata’ of the ministry are specialized forms 
of gifts which the church as a whole possesses through 
possessing the Spirit.” (p. 14) “Powers and functions 
which are inherent in the whole life of the church” are 
nevertheless disciplined and correlated by the church into 
orderly system. 

The members of the church on earth at any given time 
form but a portion of the Body of Christ and “should, 
therefore, pay due regard to the tradition of the church 
wherein its continuous life finds expression.” (p. 19) 


2. The Membership of the Church 


Admission to the visible church is invariably to be by 
baptism which “may be administered in infancy or upon 
profession of faith.” As previously pointed out, this rule 
excludes the Friends ; but the Scheme notes that later con- 
sideration will have to be given in their case. 

It is specified that the form of words used in connec- 
tion with baptism shall declare “that the candidate ought 
either immediately or in due course to seek communicant 
status, and that as having this provision in remembrance, 
he is received into the congregation of Christ’s flock.” 
(p. 17) Communicant status for persons baptized in 
infancy “shall be attained only upon a profession of faith 
following upon due instruction and sealed in a public ser- 
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vice of confirmation, or such other service as shall be 
agreed upon,” (p. 11) at “an age at which the baptized per- 
son can experience repentance and faith.” (p. 13) 

With respect to baptism, the Scheme thus seeks to sup- 
ply elements of practice which shall cover all of the essen- 
tial values comprehended in the conflicting views of the 
several churches. Whether these provisions could be 
accepted by Baptists would obviously depend upon their 
ability to construe infant baptism when completed by 
repentance and profession of faith in later years, as be- 
lievers’ baptism. 


3. The Faith 


The Scheme declares, in less than six lines, that the 
united church “holds the faith which the church has ever 
held in Jesus Christ” and formulates that faith in explicitly 
evangelical and Trinitarian terms. 


“The revelation of God contained in the Holy Scrip- 
tures and summed up in Jesus Christ” is “the supreme 
standard of the faith.’ The Apostle’s and Nicene Creeds 
are not “a complete expression of the Christian faith,” but 
are “agreeable to the Word of God contained in the Holy 
Scriptures,” and are accepted “as witnessing to and safe- 
guarding that faith, which is continuously verified in the 
spiritual experience of the church and its members, and as 
containing a sufficient statement thereof for a basis of 
union.” (p. 12) 

This statement concerning the creeds closely follows 
the phraseology of the Lausanne Agreement. 


4. The Sacrament of the Holy Communion 


The Holy Communion is of divine appointment, a 
means of grace, “expressing and strengthening the cor- 
porate life of the whole fellowship in and with Christ.” 
(p. 12) “Only authorized persons shall celebrate and 
administer Holy Communion.” Authorization, in all the 
churches concerned, is ordinarily by ordination; though 
in some denominations celebration by a duly authorized 
layman is not infrequent. The Scheme continues: “A 
general rule of order that authorization should be by 
ordination would continue the most familiar practice of 
all the uniting churches. But there is need to reach 
(1) fuller agreement about the universality of this rule, 
and (2) fuller understanding of the views held with regard 
to its underlying principle.” (p. 13) This, says the 
Scheme, is one of the things which will have to be settled 
definitely before actual negotiations for union begin. 


5. Forms of Worship 


None of the forms of worship which have been in use in 
any of the uniting churches is to be forbidden in the united 
church. The assembly of the united church, however, may 
issue special regulations concerning services of ordination 
and consecration and the central elements in the celebra- 
tion of the sacraments; otherwise “every presbyter-in- 
charge and congregation shall have freedom to determine 
the forms of their public worship.” (p. 16) 

If the profession of faith used in connection with 
baptism is in the phraseology of the Apostle’s Creed, “a 
simpler alternative form or profession shall also be per- 
mitted.” (p. 17) The use of the creeds in congregational 
worship is at the option of the local congregation. 

Thoughtful provision is made for orderly procedure in 
the alteration of forms of worship by local congregations. 
Change is permitted only after consultation and then for 
an experimental period, after which the proposed change 
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has to be referred to a general meeting of the congrega- 
tion if any six members so desire. (p. 18) 


6. The Ministry 


Men are inwardly called of the Spirit to the ministry. 
But they are also outwardly and visibly called and com- 
missioned by the church through ordination, in which 
“grace is given through the Holy Spirit in response to 
faith and prayer, for the fulfilment of a charge so com- 
mitted.” ‘The episcopate is accepted as a means by which 
the church conveys the authority of the whole body to the 
ministry in ordination; but presbyters are habitually to be 
associated with bishops in the ceremony of ordina- 
tion. (p. 15) 

This acceptance of episcopal ordination as the means of 
conveying authority “would allow for various theories re- 
garding the origin and character of the episcopate.” It 
would neither affirm nor exclude “the view that Apostolic 
Succession determines the validity of the ministry and 
sacraments.” (p. 15) 


7. The Episcopate 


The constitutional authority of the bishop is closely de- 
fined. He has the spiritual offices of oversight, of teach- 
ing and of publicly declaring the church’s doctrine. It is 
specified that he will ordinarily or at least frequently, 
administer confirmation. In his executive capacity he is 
the president of the diocesan synod, the advisor of churches 
as to forms of worship, and generally the chief adminis- 
trator of diocesan affairs. He represents his diocese in 
the larger councils of the church; and the whole church 
within his diocese. Bishops are to be elected by the gen- 
eral assembly from panels of candidates nominated by 
their respective dioceses and are to be consecrated by the 
assembly in behalf of the whole church. The concurrence 
of the diocese in the act of consecration is to be symbolized 
by the association of two presbyters from the diocese with 
bishops in the laying on of hands. - 


8. Presbyters 


The conditions of the calling and ordination of minis- 
ters have already been noted. The parochial functions of 
presbyters-in-charge, or local ministers, are those already 
common in all the uniting churches. Local congregations 
are to have an effective voice in the choice of their minis- 
ters, either by direct election or by assent to appointment 
by some authorized person or body, after consultation with 
the congregation. 

Deacons are candidates for the ordained ministry, who 
have received a preliminary ordination. 


9. Laity 


Women may be ordained to a special ministry as dea- 
conesses; but the general question of the position of 
women in the ministry is reserved for future considera- 
tion. Women, however, are eligible for membership in all 
church councils. Elders and stewards may be locally ap- 
pointed ; and qualified laymen authorized to preach at pub- 
lic services of the church. In general, all types of local 
lay officials may be continued in congregations which are 
accustomed to them. Strict uniformity in this respect is 
not required. 


10. Orders, Organization and Structure 


The distinction between lay members, ordained minis- 
ters, and bishops determines the structure of the church in 
the area of government. The respective organs of govern- 
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ment are composed of these three elements combined in 
various ways. 

“In the sphere of legislation the ultimate authority of 
the united church resides in the harmony of bishops, 
presbyters and laity. Neither should the episcopate be 
able to impose regulations on either presbyters or laity 
without their consent, nor should presbyters or laity 
be able to compel a bishop to administer a rule disap- 
proved by the episcopate.” (p. 19-20) 

Lay representation is always mandatory. In the dioc- 
esan synod there must be at least one lay member for 
each congregation of the diocese; in the general assembly, 
as many laymen as presbyters. Lay officers ex-officio 
belong to congregational councils and diocesan bishops 
ex-officio to diocesan synods; while all diocesan bishops 
are ex-officio members of the assembly. 

On matters involving change in the worship and doctrine 
of the church, bishops, presbyters and laity vote separately, 
or “by houses” in the general assembly ; and a majority 
of each is required for a decision. “Each ‘house,’ there- 
fore, has a veto, and the laity can veto what is desired by 
both bishops and presbyters no less than either of these 
can veto what is desired by one or both of the other 
two.” (p. 20) 


11. Organs of Government; The General Assembly 


The general assembly is to be supreme conciliar 
authority of the united Church of England. 

It is parliament, combining legislative, judicial and gen- 
eral administrative functions. Its only checks and balances 
are veto powers against one another, of the several orders 
of which it is composed. The assembly is to “deal with 
matters of common interest to the whole Church of 
England, and with those which affect the relation of the 
dioceses to one another and to the rest of the universal 
church, and shall leave the diocesan synods to deal with 
the internal affairs of each diocese.” (p. 30) 

The assembly constitutes and assigns boundaries to the 
dioceses ; determines the constitutionality of diocesan con- 
stitutions ; frames its own rules and is “final authority in 
all matters pertaining to the church.” It may change its 
constitution by a vote of two-thirds majority at two suc- 
cessive annual assemblies; bishops, presbyters and laity 
voting separately “by houses” under circumstances previ- 
ously indicated. 

The Scheme thus provides a highly centralized type of 
government. 


12. The Diocese 


Decentralization is, however, retained first, in the tradi- 
tional division of the church between the provinces of 
Canterbury and York, but particularly in the diocesan sys- 
tem. The present dioceses of the Church of England be- 
come the sub-divisions of the reunited church. The dioc- 
esan synod determines its own constitution, makes its 
own rules and manages the affairs of the church in its 
territory, subject to the constitution. Its role in the 
appointment of its own bishops has already been noted. 
It has ultimate financial authority within its territory, sub- 
ject to the right of the congregational councils. It “is to 
deal with matters which concern only its own diocese, 
leaving it to the assembly to deal with matters of common 
interest to the whole church.” The diocesan synod “has 
power to bring business before the assembly.” (p. 28) 


13. The Congregational Council 
While as already noted, the local congregation surren- 
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ders original authority to set itself up as a church, to 
ordain its ministers, to adopt a separate creed, etc., it 
retains large powers of self-administration. 

It is to be ruled by a congregational council, consisting 
of the ordained or probationary ministers of the congrega- 
tion ; its local lay officials ; and other laymen elected by an 
annual congregational meeting; or, if it so desires, the 
congregational meeting itself may perform the functions 
of the congregational council. 

As stated above, the congregation retains its right to 
an effective voice in the choice of a minister. 

In general, the Scheme undertakes to provide the neces- 
sary legal structure and essential procedures for the united 
Church of England. Its brevity naturally prevents it from 
covering all details; but practices or procedures not ex- 
plicitly provided for are not forbidden if they are now in 
vogue in any of the uniting churches. 


14. Inauguration and Transitional Period 


The Scheme provides that, simultaneously with the 
acceptance of the existing bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land as bishops of the united church, additional bishops 
drawn from the other uniting churches in proportion to 
their memberships shall be consecrated. In their conse- 
cration “ministers in those churches who have hitherto 
administered ordination should join with the three conse- 
crating bishops in the laying on of hands. This would 
symbolize the full concurrence of the uniting churches 
and the coming together in the ministry of the united 
Church of the spiritual blessings previously enjoyed by 
the ministries of the several churches in separation.” 
(p. 34-5) It is further contemplated that a co-celebration 
of the Holy Communion by the old and new bishops would 
form part of the inauguration services. 

“All the other ministers of the uniting churches in the 
area of the union who have been ordained as ministers of 
the Word and of the sacraments are acknowledged as 
such and have the status of presbyters in the united 
Church, provided that they assent to the basis of union 
and accept the constitution of the Church. Every such 
presbyter of the Church is at liberty to minister and cele- 
brate the Holy Communion in any church of the united 
Church. .. .” (p. 34) 

The legal status thus established is subject to a provi- 
sion that the Church “will not in any of its administrative 
acts, knowingly transgress the long established traditions 
of any of the churches from which it has been formed. 
Neither forms of worship or ritual, nor a ministry to 
which they have not been accustomed, or to which they 
conscientiously object, will be imposed upon any congre- 
gation ; and no arrangements with regard to these matters 
will knowingly be made, either generally or in particular 
cases, which would either offend the conscientious convic- 
tions of persons directly concerned, or which would hinder 
the development of complete unity within the Church, 
or imperil its progress towards union with other 
churches.” (p. 33) 

Concretely this means that an ex-Presbyterian presbyter 
will not be put in charge of an ex-Anglican congregation 
which does not want him and vice versa. Since, how- 
ever, congregations are in any case to have an “effective 
voice” in the selection of their ministers, it is not clear 
that this really adds any protection which they will not 
already have under the terms of the Scheme. 

Legally speaking, there is no limitation upon the full 
status of the ministers of all the uniting churches in the 
united Church. This is equally true of lay members. 


“All persons who have been confirmed or have been ad- 
mitted as communicants . . . in any of the uniting churches 
before union, shall be recognized as communicants through- 
out the united Church of England.” (p. 11) 


15. Ecumenical Relations 


The united Church of England will try to preserve 
communion and fellowship with all other churches with 
which any of its uniting churches have been in communion 
before the act of reunion. It will, at an early date, de- 
termine its exact relation to other churches and will “con- 
tinually work toward the goal of the full union of one 
body of all parts of the Church of Christ.” (p. 33) 

No minister or member foregoes any rights with regard 
to inter-communion or inter-celebration which he pos- 
sessed before the union. Thus, if the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland or the Methodist Church of the United States 
will permit a minister of the united Church of England to 
celebrate the communion in its churches, or a member of 
the united Church of England to commune therein, the re- 
united Church of England will do nothing to forbid. 

In brief, the Scheme attempts to create a united Church 
of England without instituting breaches or setting up bar- 
riers in any new direction. 


French Protestant Reunion 


Measures have been actively underway during the past 
five years looking toward the union in one ecclesiastical 
body of the great majority of the Protestants of France. 
The last week in April saw their consummation. 

A Constituent Assembly of 111 delegates meeting at 
Lyons, in accordance with previous action of their respec- 
tive churches, formally initiated the organization of the 
united Reformed Evangelical Church by adopting a Dec- 
laration of Faith, a constitution, and forms of consecration 
for ministers. 


The uniting bodies are the two major branches of 
French Protestantism—the Reformed, and the Reformed 
Evangelical—split in 1772 over doctrinal differences, but 
now happily combined with the smaller Free Evangelical 
and Methodist Churches. Concurrently, the influential 
Central Evangelical Society, which has independently con- 
ducted missions in Algiers and other colonies and pro- 
tectorates as well as in France, becomes the General Evan- 
gelization Commission of the united church. 

The relative strength of the uniting forces is indicated 
by the composition of the Constituent Assembly, which 
was as follows: 


Ministers Laymen 
Reformed Evangelical ................. 30 30 
Autonomous organizations .............. 4 2 


Their union brings together more than 600 congrega- 
tions to form the new body. 

As explained by its leaders, the general grounds of 
French reunion are the wearing away of theological dif- 
ferences by lapse of time, the growth of the spirit of unity, 
and the experience of participation in world ecumenical 
movements. But the growth of working cooperation in 
local areas where Protestantism is weak; and pressure 
for union upon the national bodies from regional synods 
have also been conspicuous factors. 

The initial action of the Constituent Assembly includes 
the regrouping of local congregations of the combined 
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churches into consistories, so that they will at once begin 
to function within the framework of the united church. 
The most necessary structural adjustments are thus pro- 
vided for in advance. 

The general scheme of organization follows historic 
Reformed precedents, within which the reunited church 
undertakes to conserve the values contributed by the 
Methodist genius and temper. 

The Declaration of Faith in about 375 words—and they 
largely Scriptural—is a fine example of Gallic brevity and 
clarity. It rises to lyric heights not often attained in 
documents of the sort, and contrasts sharply with the 
undistinguished literary quality of too many ecumenical 
utterances. 

May it be hoped that other uniting churches will find 
grace to express as well as the French Protestants have 
done, the inner values which they affirm as the inner 
reality behind their visible union. 


A Messianic Ideal of Nationhood 


A few months ago l’Action Populaire of Paris issued 
in one of its publications a striking discussion by a French 
Catholic of nationalism from the pacifist viewpoint. “The 
vocation of my country, of every country is to bring a 
spiritual value to the universe. 

“And the real preference for my country will not be 
that which is expressed by making for it the best tem- 
pered sword and the most terrible cannons, but that which 
from the very first is realized by civic virtues, that which 
works to give it a righteous legislation, a healthy economy, 
populous homes; still more, that which procures for it a 
respected ethics, a radiant culture, a spirit of progress; 
even more the preference which I owe to my country is 
that which wishes for it the most beautiful spiritual mis- 
sion.” 

Such a nation would be too important for the progress 
of humanity to be allowed to perish and so strong in its 
unity as to discourage threats. 

But if a nation should be overcome because it had been 
“for a long time the herald of too generous ideas, if it 
should be vanquished for having refused injustice, would 
not this vocation of sacrifice be the most beautiful that 
could be imagined? - Dying as a nation it would live 
eternally as spirit. And the love of its children would pic- 
ture it as the most beautiful ideal, for we refuse to believe 
that from its blood would not come the salvation of 
humanity.” 


Pope Praises Nova Scotia Movement 


The adult education movement carried on under the 
direction of priests from St. Francis Xavier’s University, 
Antigonish, N. S., has brought the Holy Father “great 
joy” and is regarded by him as “an earnest of better 
things for the time to come,” Cardinal Pacelli, Vatican 
Secretary of State, has asserted in a letter addressed to 
Most Rev. James Morrison, bishop of Antigonish. The 
Holy Father, writes Cardinal Pacelli, “adds, to the gen- 
eral expression of admiration and congratulation, his own 
tribute of praise.” 

Praising the “wise leadership” which brings “due im- 
provement to the lowly condition of the workers, as well 
in the civic and economic as in the religious sphere,” Car- 
dinal Pacelli continues, “not light is the task, indeed, but 
great the glory, the more especially because under favor- 
able auspices many may be led to emulate your example.” 
(By Religious News Service.) 
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